The National Association of 


Women Civil Servants 


EQUAL PAY : 
THE GOVERNMENT'S DEFENCE EXAMINED 


In the Parliamentary debates of April Ist, 2nd and 6th, 1936, certain arguments were brought forward 
by the spokesmen of the Government in opposition to the claim for equal pay for men and women in the common 
classes of the Civil Service. The chief of these arguments are set out over-leaf, with the replies which the National 
Association of Women Civil Servants desires to make to each. It will be noticed that the arguments used by 
Mr. Duff Cooper in the debate of June 7th, 1935, were not repeated, but that a completely new line was adopted. 


PART I. 
Mr. W.S. Morrison, M.P. (Financial Secretary to the Treasury) on April Ist. 


Argument 


“ Practically nowhere in the world outside is this 
principle of equal pay for men and women accepted. 

: what the country feels about this important 
question is to be gauged by the practice which 
prevails.” Mr. Morrison deduced from this that 
public opinion is opposed to equal pay. 


“The reason (for unequal pay) is to be found in 
our society, founded as it is upon the family, the 
family in turn founded upon marriage, and marriage 
in turn casting the greater burden on the man.” 
This is recognised in the Clerical scale by the two 
large increments given to the man at age 25-26, which 
Mr. Morrison called the “ Marriage increments.” 


Women in the common classes of the Civil Service 
are not dissatisfied with their salaries as such. There 
is no discontent among them, and the demand for 
equal pay is a mere feminist agitation. 


‘“ What you have to do in fixing wages under the 
State is to apply the fair wages principle, that is, to 
pay those who work for the State such sum as will 
put the State in the front rank of good employers.”’ 


Questions of staff pay can be discussed in the Civil 
Service by means of the Whitley machinery, ‘‘ where 
you can get a decision on them.” 


Equal Pay would attract more women to take the 
various Civil Service examinations, with the result 
that more women would enter the Service, to the 
exclusion of men. 


Reply 

Equal pay prevails in the House of Commons itself, 
in the Cabinet, and in the service of several local 
authorities mentioned by name in the course of the 
debate. 

In industry, the work of men and women is often 
differentiated ; but Mr. R. S. Hudson (then Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour) 
informed the House of Commons on June 7th, 1935, 
that ‘“‘ where you find that the processes are the same 
you will find in the majority of cases that the piece 
rates are the same.’’ A good example of this is to 
be found in the cotton industry, where men and 
women have been employed on the same processes 
for many years, and are paid at approximately the 
same piece rates. 

In many professions (e.g. the medical and legal 
professions) women charge the same fees as men for 
their services, and the public does not refuse to pay 
them at these rates. 


Why then, is the same rate of pay given to un- 
married men as to married men? Why are the 
“marriage increments” given to men who do not 
marry? There must be something grievously wrong 
with a system which is based upon a general assump- 
tion that is by no means generally true. 


The demand for equal pay in the Civil Service was 
first made by the Association of Post Office Women 
Clerks in 1908 and has been steadily maintained by 
the women’s organisations in the Service ever since, 

e., for nearly 30 years. The mixed organisations 
have also supported the claim for many years and it 
has been part of the programme of the staff side of 
the National Whitley Council since its inception. 
No opportunities have been lost of bringing the 
matter as often as possible to the attention of the 
Treasury, the House of Commons, and the Govern- . 
ment. In what other ways would Mr. Morrison 
expect the women (and men) of the Service to show 
their dissatisfaction with the present system ? 


As has already been shown, equal pay prevails in 
some forms of outside employment ; consequently, 
in refusing to give equal pay the State is lagging - 
behind the front rank of good employers. 


This is true of most pay questions; but the 
Treasury has repeatedly refused to allow equal pay 
to be discussed in this way, holding it to be a question 
of high policy which only the Government can 
decide. 


This would only happen if the women were able to 
take high places in the examinations, in which case 
it would be no disadvantage to the Service. 

The Government does not mind displacing men by 
women when there is any question of transferring work 
from the mixed Clerical Grade to cheaper sub-clerical 
grades confined to women. 


There is no hardship in a woman who is getting 
less money supervising a man who is getting more. 
The same thing happens as between men, e.g., a young 
Administrative Officer sometimes has under him older 
men of the Clerical or Executive Classes, who are 
getting more than he is. 


Mr. Morrison entirely agreed with the encomiums 
paid to the women in the Civil Service, but did not 
think it customary for people to measure their status 
and the value of their work by the amount of money 
they are receiving. 


The cases are not at all parallel. The junior 
Administrative Officer is in a different hierarchy from 
the men of the Clerical or Executive Class and he does 
not “‘supervise’’ them in the sense in which a 
Higher Clerical Officer supervises Clerical Officers. 
Moreover, he is normally their junior both in age and 
in length of service, and in the infrequent cases where 
he has been promoted from their ranks his salary is 
adjusted to avoid an anomalous position. 

A woman Clerical or Executive Officer, on the 
contrary, finds in the normal course that on promotion 
she has to direct the work of men junior to her in age 
and length of service, members of the grade she has 
just left, who nevertheless are receiving higher 
salaries. 


Why, then, is it customary to give an increased 
scale of salary on promotion? It is true that 
difference of payment is not always a safe guide to 
status and value as between people of different 
professions; but within any particular profession 
it is the generally accepted method of marking 
differences of status. 


PART II. 
The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P. (Prime Minister) on April 2nd and 6th. 


Argument 


Equal pay would be a departure from the fair 
wages principle. The pay of women in the Civil 
Service compares favourably with that drawn by 
women in comparable work in outside industry, and 
it is the policy of the Government to afford “ the 
fullest and fairest opportunities to women for employ- 
ment and promotion in the Civil Service.” 


Equal pay would be a retrograde step. It would 
deter outside employers from opening new fields of 
employment to women and might even lead to a 
lessening of the present demand for their services. 


Reply 

It is difficult to find work in outside industry that 
is closely comparable to that of the common classes 
of the Civil Service, particularly as regards inter- 
changeability of men and women. The small number 
of women who enter annually for the higher examina- 
tions of the Civil Service suggests that the openings 
for educated women in other professions are more 
attractive as regards pay and prospects. 


Mr. Baldwin adduced no proof of this statement. 
In outside professions the admission of women’ at less 
than the standard rates is often resented by the men, 
as witness the recent protest by the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union against the employment of 
women as engineers at rates which undercut the men. 
It is this attitude, due to wnequal pay, which produces 
sex-antagonism and retards the employment of 
women. In some cases, however, there is already a 
tendency to pay women at the same rates as men when 
they break entirely new ground, e.g., pharmacy, 
journalism, and advertising. In the more firmly 
established fields of women’s activity, it is recognised 
that equal pay might involve a slight reduction in 
the number of women employed ; but women want 
to secure employment on their merits and not merely 
because they are cheap. 

As regards work of a repetitive nature, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour argued 
on June 7th, 1935, that the displacement of men by 
women was due to the greater efficiency of the women 
who “‘ would still do the work in many cases even if 
they got the same or higher wages, because they are 
more efficient at that particular kind of work” 


To grant equal pay would place the Civil Service 
ahead of the current practice in the country as a 
whole, and would create a feeling in the country that 
civil servants are better off than other people. 


The Tomlin Commission was divided almost equally 
on the subject: the witnesses who advocated equal 
pay failed to convince the Commission of the justice 
or the equity of it. 


If equal pay were granted, the men of the Civil 
Service would not remain content, but would demand 
restoration of the margin as between men and women. 
Unequal pay would then be restored on a higher all- 
round level. 


Public opinion is not ripe for the change. 


Current practice outside the Civil Service is not 
unanimous in this matter; the granting of equal 
pay would therefore not create such a wide gulf as 
Mr. Baldwin assumed. In certain other respects 
(e.g., security of tenure and provision of pensions) 
the Civil Service is ahead of a large part of outside 
industry, without creating any ill effect. 


It can equally well be argued that the witnesses 
who opposed equal pay failed to convince the Com- 
mission of the justice or equity of the present system. 
The McDonnell Commission, reporting in 1914, 
recommended that in so far as the work of men and 
women in the Civil Service approximated to identity 
the pay should approximate to equality ; since that 
date common classes for men and women have been 
instituted with work completely identical. The 
House of Commons has been convinced of the justice 
of equal pay since 1920. 


The mixed Associations of men and women civil 
servants support the claim for equal pay, and in these 
Associations the men are in an overwhelming majority. 
They support the claim not only to secure justice for 
the women, but also to prevent the undermining of 
the status and remuneration of the men by unfair 
competition. In certain classes of the Civil Service 
(e.g., Medical Officers, Factory Inspectors (Class I), 
Senior Commissioners and Commissioners in the 
Board of Control) equal pay is already given, and 
there has never been any suggestion from the men 
in those classes that they are dissatisfied with the 
position. 


How does Mr. Baldwin expect to know when 
public opinion is ripe? The principle of equal pay 
was asserted in the Treaty of Versailles nearly 20 
years ago, apparently with public approval. Wide- 
spread interest in the subject has recently been shown 
through the medium of the Press, which has revealed 
a very considerable measure of support for the claim. 


PART III. 
The Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P. (Chancellor of the Exchequer) on April 6th. 


Argument 
The introduction of the principle of equal pay 
for equal work could only be effected by a re-distri- 
bution of present rates of pay to provide for some 
system of family allowances; but this would not 
satisfy those who are asking for equal pay. 


Women Clerical Officers receive a maximum of 
nearly £5 a week, which is “ fully equal to, and even 
better than, the rates of remuneration generally paid 
to and gladly accepted by women with University 
degrees in outside industries.’’ It cannot therefore 
be said that the Government does not pay women 
adequately or is not a model employer. 


“In asking the House to-night to support the 
Government and to show that it has confidence in 
the Government, we are not really discussing the 
question of equal pay. This is a vote of confidence.”’ 


June, 1936. 


Reply 

Whom, then, would it satisfy, since both men and 
women are asking for equal pay? If there is little 
or no demand for this additional reform, it should 
not be allowed to hinder the granting of a reform 
which is strongly demanded by all sections of the 
Civil Service and by a large body of external public ~ 
opinion. 

Under stress of competition highly qualified persons 
(both men and women) are sometimes forced to accept 
low rates of pay; but their misfortune ought not to 
be made an excuse for the under-payment of civil 
servants. In the teaching profession, which still 
absorbs the majority of women graduates, the average 
maximum salary for assistant mistresses is approxi- 
mately £400 a year. 


This important admission disposes of any sugges- 
tion that the vote of April 6th constituted a reversal 
of the verdict of April Ist. The House of Commons 
has not abandoned its clear decision in favour of 
equal pay for men and women in the common classes 
of the Civil Service. 
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